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The Automobile-less City 


The automobile-less city is envisioned in a study spon- 
sored by Laurance S. Rockefeller, which proposes build- 
ing an experimental “laboratory town,” primarily by 
private developers, with Federal and State governments 
lending seed money to a public corporation established to 
develop the new town. Financing would be by bond 
issues and mortgage loans. Land would be leased, not 
sold, to users. The city would be planned to adapt to 
man rather than the other way around. 


In his introduction to the study, entitled “Man and His 
Urban Environment,”’ Mr. Rockefeller says: ““The future 
of our country may depend upon our succeeding in an 
effort to plan and manage our constantly growing urban 
areas in such a way as to make living in them rewarding 
rather than frustrating. ... the considerable dimensions of 
our technological achievements somehow never reached 
into the management of cities. We have always been 
‘making do.’ Mr. Rockefeller is chairman of President 
Nixon’s Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Quality. 


Institutional Cooperation 


The New Communities Program may be triggering a new 
era of local institutional cooperation. In upstate New 
York, planning for the Amherst community has brought 
together such diverse organizations as the Audubon 
Society, the Urban Development Corporation, the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, and the Erie-Niagara Regional Planning 
Board, which have formulated a working agreement to 
coordinate their plans for its development. 


Fuel from Garbage 


The use of compacted garbage as fuel for heating and air 
conditioning private and public buildings is planned by 
the City of Nashville, Tenn., according to a recent report 
by House and Home magazine. The contemplated process 
not only will dispose of garbage at the same time that it 
generates steam for heating and chilled water for air 
conditioning, but it is expected to reduce refuse collec- 
tion costs, cut consumption of electricity and fossil fuels, 
decrease air pollution, and lower costs of community 
heating and cooling. 


Future Cities 


Dean William Wheaton, College of Environmental Design, 
University of California, Berkeley, contends that tall 
buildings should be built on a platform five or six levels 
high to house stores and restaurants connected by moving 
walkways. He points to San Francisco’s Golden Gateway 
and Hartford’s (Conn.) Constitution Plaza which put 
buildings on a pad and thus “show some imagination 
about future needs of cities.” 


Parks for the Future 


A permanent legacy of the 200th birthday celebration of 
the United States would be a network of parks—one in 
each of the 50 States—established according to a proposal 
of the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission, 
which is planning the bicentennial celebration. After 
serving as the focal point of each State’s centennial 
celebration, the parks, carved out of surplus Federal 
lands, would remain for permanent public use. 


Electric Vehicles Tested 


“Electric vehicles are coming!’ says the magazine Con- 
tractors’ Electrical Equipment, which cites current 
manufacture of electric powered trucks and reports 
federally initiated testing programs on electric vehicles as 
a means of cutting air pollution. Under a grant from the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, Lansing, Mich., is 
testing six electric buses, and the U.S. Postal Service is 
testing electric delivery vehicles on the West Coast. 
Contractors’ report is illustrated with photographs of an 
electric sports car and utility truck now available. It is 
predicted that “advances in battery technology, just 
around the corner, will increase their desirability’ and 
that “‘battery charging stations will soon begin to appear 
alongside the gasoline stations on our highways.” 


Rural Potential 


New rural development legislation (the Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972) has the potential for invigorating 
rural areas by the creation of nonfarm jobs that retain the 
young and maintain the population base for facilities and 
services. 
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Environment 
and 
the urban 


condition 


By Arthur A. Davis 
The Conservation Foundation 


Shortly after World War II, when 
married veterans began returning to 
universities in unprecedented num- 
bers, a course called “Marriage and 
the Family” was offered at the col- 
lege I attended. In introducing him- 
self to the class at its first meeting, 
the professor remarked that he felt 
particularly well-qualified to teach 
the course, since he and his wife had 
recently rounded out twenty-five 
years of marriage without a single 
quarrel. As the students tried to hide 
their disbelief, he turned to the 
blackboard and muttered sotto voce, 
“Of course, many’s the time we’ve 
spent half the night defining our 
terms.” 

And so it is with the environ- 
ment—“‘defining our terms” is respon- 
sible for much of the argument and 
misunderstanding that surround these 
concerns. Environmental quality, 
environmental protection, conserva- 
tion, ecology, multiple use, environ- 
mental ethic—such terms sometimes 
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are used almost interchangeably. 

The confusion is understandable. 
For one thing, the environmental 
movement in its present form is a 
recent phenomenon, and the tempta- 
tion to enlist this new enthusiasm in 
support of a wide variety of causes 
and concerns has proved too great for 
some to resist. More important, the 
subject area, itself, seems almost 
without limit. A common definition 
of environment is “something that 
surrounds; surroundings. The total of 
circumstances surrounding an organ: 
ism or group of organisms.” Few 
limitations there! 

If there is a limitation, it is the 
tendency to regard the environment 
as relating to natural, rather than 
man-made, processes. The term is 
used far more frequently in discussing 
parks and forests, or seashores and 
mountains, or in expressing concern 
about preserving suburban stream 
valleys and open space, than in 
considering such problems as poor 
housing, decaying neighborhoods, 
congestion, and crime. To some, the 
environment seems a distant and elite 
concern, a protective blanket of green 
used principally by the affluent as a 
defense against change. And it is true 
that environmental arguments have 
been advanced in efforts to block 
construction of low- and middle- 
income housing in the suburbs. 

Well, “the total of circum- 
stances” clearly means the social and 
cultural as much as the natural and 
biological. This broader—and more 
accurate—view of what the environ- 
ment is all about may risk further 
semantic confusion. But the perspec- 
tive it offers for examining urban 
problems—both central-city and 
suburban—makes the risk well worth 
taking. For the environmentalist, like 
his root intellectual progenitor, the 
ecologist, is supposed to be concern- 
ed with all the conditions that influ- 
ence the growth and development of 
organisms, as individuals or when 
grouped in communities. He respects 
the importance of interdependencies, 
interrelationships, cyclical sequences, 
and the fragile balances that must be 
preserved if the intricate, intercon- 
nected series of natural systems upon 
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which we all rely are to be kept in 
good working order. A lively and 
continuing respect for what Barry 
Commoner has called the first law of 
ecology—“‘everything is connected to 
everything else’—can help us to 
understand the total shape of urban 
problems, and to avoid the kind of 
out-of-proportion, fragmented, single- 
purpose responses that so often 
characterize our efforts to solve 
them. 


Unity of Urban Functions 

Evidence of the unity of urban 
functions and processes is all about 
us. Solid waste disposal by incinera- 
tion leads to air pollution, and, when 
the ashes are slurried into waterways, 
to water pollution. Urban freeways 
bring about concentrations of lead 
dangerous to children, particularly 
infants. A recent study goes so far as 
to suggest that a significant number 
of babies born in the central city 
have umbilical-cord blood levels close 





to that at which lead poisoning 
occurs. Sediment loads caused by 
suburban development not only 
degrade and pollute urban waterways, 
they also reduce recreational and 
conservation values of stream-valley 
parks. Some interrelationships are 
subtle and difficult to detect in the 
short run; others are dramatically 
apparent right away. But the balances 
are always being weighed, and when 
the scales tilt too far in one direc- 
tion, environmental deterioration is 
inevitable. 

Transportation—specifically, the 
common interest that “environ- 
mentalists” and “urbanists’” have in 
achieving improved public transporta- 
tion systems—is worth a closer look 
as a graphic example of environ- 
mental and interest-group interrela- 
tionships at work in a metropolitan 
complex. 

People who live in the centers of 
our larger cities want cleaner and 
healthier air, and less of the noise 
and dirt that automobiles and high- 
ways bring into their neighborhoods. 
They also want better transportation 
to and from jobs, schools, shopping 
and recreation areas. And because 
many of those who live in the inner 
city are poor or old, they want trans- 
portation that is not only faster and 
more convenient, but cheap. 

People who live in the suburbs 
and on the fringes of metropolitan 
concentrations tend to be younger 
and better off than the people of the 
inner city. But they, too, are air 
breathers, and concerned about the 
poisons emitted from automobile 
exhaust pipes. Many of them are 
concerned about what automobile- 
dominated transportation is doing to 
the open lands and beauty of sub- 
urbia and the countryside. And the 
suburban commuter wants better 
transportation to and from down- 
town, and less noise and congestion. 

Transportation is, literally, a link 
between all portions of metropolitan 
areas. Building on the assumption 
that all those concerned with the 
urban condition have a common 
interest in achieving better public 
transit, a National Citizens Com- 
mittee on Public Transportation has 


been organized. This informal coali- 
tion of some 70 national and regional 
organizations is an outgrowth of a 
1971 public transportation con- 
ference sponsored jointly by the 
National Urban Coalition and The 
Conservation Foundation to “assist in 
transforming generalized, dispersed, 
fragmented, or latent community 
interest for improved public transit 
into specific, practical, positive 
support for re-ordering transportation 
priorities.” 

An environmental perspective has 
other values. It requires that planners 
and policy makers anticipate as 
nearly as possible all consequences of 
proposed actions, both intended and 
unintended. In effect, this approach 
lies at the heart of section 102 of the 
National Environmental Policy Act, 
which requires preparation of an 
impact statement for all prospective 
Federal actions “significantly affect- 
ing the quality of the human environ- 
ment.” Such statements are required 
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to present, in substantial detail, the 
nature of the environmental impact; 
available alternatives; the relationship 
between local short-term uses and 
long-term productivity; and any 
irreversible or irretrievable com- 
mitments involved. In other words, it 
requires that “total of circumstances” 
be taken into account. Unfortunately, 
most public officials seem to view the 
requirement as a nagging procedural 
stumbling block, rather than as an 
opportunity to add a new dimension 
to their own judgment of the value 
of a proposal. 


Urban Ecosystem 

The ecologists’s concern with the 
fundamental relationships between 
organisms and their surroundings has 
many urban applications. Simply to 
look at our central cities as urban 
ecosystems is revealing. Clearly they 
are out of balance: social, economic, 
and environmental inequities abound; 
physical surroundings are harsh, often 
dangerous; and evidence of functional 


B obsolesence and physical decay lies 


on every hand. In nature, such a set 
of circumstances would be dealt with 
swiftly, and with little charity. But 
man, the single animal that appears 
to have broken free of the ecological 
cycle, surely should be capable of 
intervening effectively in his own 
behalf—of modifying both his own 
works and natural processes in ways 
that produce healthy and satisfying 
urban environments. 

As a beginning, we might seek to 
determine, far more accurately than 
we know now, just what it is that 
makes a city a satisfying place. Take 
10 major American cities and ask a 
random group to rank them in terms 
of their desirability as places to live. 
One suspects that there would be 
substantial agreement. But why? 

Location and climate are of 
obvious importance. Historic associa- 
tions, cultural and_ recreational 
opportunities, and economic vitality 
also would influence the answers. 
And all of us conjure up particular 
images at the mention of a well- 
known city—the characteristics, real 
or imagined, that we impute to it. 
But all these are gross measurements 
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and intuitive responses; they may be 
useful to the local booster’s club or 
Chamber of Commerce, but have 
little diagnostic value. 


Examining a Sub-Community 
Probably it would be most useful 
to begin by examining how identifi- 
able sub-communities function, rather 
than to attempt to deal with an 
entire metropolitan area. How do 
life-support systems operate and 
interact in neighborhoods regarded as 
desirable and attractive? In sections 
considered undesirable, even danger- 
ous? In “gray” districts of little dis- 
tinction at all? Which environmental 
influences are most important to 
maintaining stable, productive urban 
situations? We might discover that in 
the case cities as we have in natural 
communities, the obvious answers 
often are not the most important 
ones; that it is the subtle, indirect rela- 
tionships that are really controlling. 
Some interesting beginnings have 
been made. William H. Whyte’s in- 
novative studies of adventure play- 
grounds in New York have shown 
that the success of such areas 


depends not on their size, design, or 


equipment, but on whether their 
leadership understands the character 
of the surrounding neighborhood and 
develops programs tailored to its 
needs. He found, also, that contrary 
to the conventional view, many play- 
ground problems are due to under- 
use, not over-crowding. 

Turning to downtown Manhat- 
tan, Whyte used time-lapse photo- 
graphy to record patterns of street 
usage. The results provide fascinating 
insights of how people relate to 
space, building design, sun angle, 
street furniture, time of day, temper- 
ature, and other factors. They 
demonstrate clearly that the arcades 
and plazas associated with most new 
office buildings are poorly planned 
for human use. The major lesson of 
these observations was this: if we 
wish people to use an area, we must 
give them places to sit. A seemingly 
obvious requirement, but one that 
has been ignored with surprising 
frequency. A zoning ordinance requir- 
ing that all such public areas provide 
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at least a tenth of the space for 
sitting would change use patterns 
dramatically. 

Most would agree that the built 
environment functions best when it 
has a continuing association with the 
natural world. Street trees, flowers, 
strategically scattered oases of green 
for resting, talking, and meeting, suf- 
ficient large parks to provide the sense 
of serenity that only comes with natu- 
ral areas of size—great cities, cities held 
in affection by their residents, all have 
these in good supply. Fountains, and 
the imaginative use of water in other 
ways, and of illymination at night, 
perform similar functions. 
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Negative Influences 

We have some pretty persuasive 
empirical evidence about negative 
environmental influences, too. 
Dedicating two-thirds of the space in 
a community to the needs of the 
automobile is clearly disproportion- 
ate. Like any organism afflicted with 
such gross malignancy, our cities are 
sickening and dying. And notwith- 
standing the space and _ resources 
devoted to the auto, urban circula- 
tion is uneven, access difficult, and 
large areas impacted. Our cities are 
displaying predictable sclerotic 
symptoms. We seem bent on replac- 
ing sound housing stock with build- 
ings that, for tax purposes at least, 
are more efficient. In the process, we 
destroy neighborhoods, and drasti- 
cally alter the life styles of their 
residents. Both neighborhoods and 
people react with typical signs of 
disorientation and loss of identity. 

Suburbs and cities face the same 
basic problems. But in the city the 
key issue is impaction; in the suburbs 
it is growth. Land there is still avail- 
able; relationships between the built 
and natural environment still emerg- 
ing. Options are still open. There is 
yet opportunity to “design with 
nature,” as lan McHarg proposes, or 
to continue leapfrogging development 
and suburban sprawl. 

Increasing numbers of suburban 
communities are recognizing the value 
of environmental parameters to help 
shape the character and velocity of 
growth. Sometimes the learning has 
been hard—from wells that go dry, 
and septic drain fields that stay wet, 
from erosion, stream pollution, and 
flooded basements. The tangible 
benefits that come with synchroniz- 
ing development and environmental 
carrying capacity are now better 
understood. Stream valleys and flood 
plains are being reserved from devel- 
opment. Ridge lines and other natural 
features are coming into use to sepa- 
rate and lend identity to commu- 
nities, and to help shape metropolitan 
growth patterns. There is a new stir- 
ring towards the development of large 
regional parks—areas large enough to 
help give coherence and identity to 
metropolitan areas, and to furnish an 





abundance of those park and recrea- 
tional opportunities denied to many 
who do not have easy access to na- 
tional parks and forests. 


Urban-Suburban Relationship 

The environmental concern for 
interdependencies and _ linkages is 
nowhere more important than in 
viewing central city-to-suburb, and 
suburb-to-suburb relationships. As 
jobs and people move, and public 
transportation slowly improves, the 
symbiosis will become even more 
apparent. 

Clearly, the prospect is for higher 
suburban densities, more industry and 


commerce, more public facilities. 
High-rises now shoulder above the 
trees; they will become more com- 
mon; so will garden apartments and 
townhouses. Single family homes on 
large lots cannot stand against the 
array of legitimate social, economic, 
and environmental pressures. And if 
we replace the cookie-cutter post-war 
development with clustered housing, 
planned unit developments, and 
multifamily housing skillfully design- 
ed with the grain of the land, the 
suburbs will be far more interesting, 
efficient, and esthetically pleasing 
places than most are now. 

In nature, animal communities 
are strengthened by a sense of iden- 
tity and shared purpose. One wonders 
if some of our urban problems have 
not been worsened by lack of a sense 
of place, of belonging to a commu- 
nity. Of course there is no substitute 
for positive steps to provide decent 
housing, transportation, and public 
services, and measures to prevent 
sprawl, rat bites, and poor schools. 
But there needs also to be an end to 
the resignation, indifference, and 
mistrust with which many of us 
approach our urban environments. 

Metropolitan areas will continue 
to grow larger. But within them, we 
need to try harder to achieve defin- 
able neighborhoods with strong, 
positive community structures—sub- 
urban areas organized around more 
than a common postal address. 

The difficulty of defining our 
terms was mentioned at the outset. 
Clearly, “environment” may mean 
many things. But one thing it does 
not mean is guarding against change, 
physical or social, or playing stalking 
horse for bigotry. The use of spurious 
“environmental” objectives to keep 
out low- amd middle-income housing, 
or to bar minority access to the 
suburbs, is a cruel and inaccurate 
distortion. And those who seek to 
defend against the realities of central 
city poverty and decay by withdraw- 
ing behind a moat of lawns and large 
lots badly mistake the nature of 
environmental principles. For the 
all-embracing environmental concern 
is with the “total of circumstances” 
that affect all of us. «@ 


Arthur A. Davis is currently Vice 
President in charge of Operations for 


The Conservation Foundation, a 
Washington-based nonprofit research, 
education, and information organiza- 
tion. Between 1961 and 1970, Mr. 
Davis was employed by HUD as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Metro- 
politan Development, Director of the 
Land and Facilities Development 
Administration, and as the first Dir- 
ector of the Open Space Land 
Branch. Before joining HUD, Mr. 
Davis was chief of the programs and 
policies staff at the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission, 
budget examiner at the Bureau of the 
Budget, and was also with the Inter- 
ior Department’s Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 
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Growth, No-Growth 


and 


the 


Environment 


By Fred McLaughlin, Director 
Office of Policy Planning 
Community Planning and Management 


Gertrude Stein once wrote: 

In the United States there is more space where 
nobody is than where anybody is. That is what makes 
America what it is. 

The feeling that the greatness of America lies in its 
unspoiled space—where nobody is—links those who cham- 
pion the protection of our environmental heritage and 
those who are calling for a national growth policy for our 
future. And the conflict between people and _ their 
environment is one of the underlying supports for a 
growth policy that might control the size and the distri- 
bution of population in a 
way that, among other 
objectives, would ease the 
human pressures on_ the 
natural environment. 

This concern with the 
size of our population is fed 
by those scientists who see 
the world as a fixed pie with 
the number of people as the 
basic determinant of how big 
a slice each of us gets. Jay 
Forrester, Dennis Meadows, 
and others spin their com- 
puters, draw their charts, 
and show us that pollution, 
population, food, resources, 
and industrial output are all 
parts of interrelated systems. 

Their projections of world 

population increases show 

corresponding rapid deple- 

tions of our resources and sharp rises in the pollution of 
the environment. The projections and predictions are 
subject to dispute, of course, but though the numbers 
may be wrong, there seems to be enough logic in their 
thinking to re-examine the Malthusian theories of inevi- 
table population disaster. 


The Population Problem 

Despite a rapid breakdown in our Puritan views about 
sex and birth control—even abortion-population control is 
still a controversial subject; indeed, the words raise reli- 
gious and moral hackles. The cool reception given the 
1972 report of the Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future illustrates the political sensi- 
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tivity of official efforts to formulate a national popula- 
tion policy. The most that can be reasonably expected 
from such a policy—currently, anyway—is a blessing on 
voluntary family planning. 

Such planning may actually be way ahead of the 
political leadership. Demographers report that the U.S. 
birth rate has been at the zero growth level for six 
months, the longest period on record. Census Bureau 
technicians keep scaling down their projections of the 
total population for the year 2,000. But, as the Popula- 
tion Commission report shows, even at an average of two 

children per family the U.S. 
population will be about 65 
million higher in the year 
2,000 than in 1970. 

At any rate, the popula- 
tion problem was either pur- 
posely ignored or forgotten 
in the Congressional mandate 
for the development of a 
National Urban Growth 
Policy. In Title VII of the 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1970 the Con- 
gress finds that rapid growth 
of urban population, exacer- 
bated by rural-urban migra- 
tion, “seriously threatens our 
physical environment.” But 
among the many statutory 
objectives of a growth policy 
listed by the Congress, none 
reflect any concern about 

the absolute size of the national population. 

Rather, the essence of the growth policy called for in 
the 1970 Act, is that it should guide growth—whatever 
size it takes—into more balanced and more orderly pat- 
terns. Both of these desired goals have environmental 
consequences and dilemmas. 

The Congress has concluded that imbalances in our 
past growth—the decline of small, rural communities and 
the concurrent burgeoning of massive ‘“‘megalapolitan” 
areas—contribute to the breakdown of our environment. 
For example, it seems to be true that the intensity of 
pollution is, in part, a function of the scale and concentra- 
tion of urbanism. The air in metropolitan areas is dirtier 
than in less settled regions; the air in the urban cores is 





often 50 to 90 percent more polluted than in suburbia. 
Unfortunately, though, the correlation between city size 
and pollution is rather thin for a decisive policy against 
further city growth, especially when some of the other 
economic and cultural benefits of size are considered. 
Anyway, there would seem to be some weakness in a 
logic that says that distributing environmental degradation 
over a wide area is better. Or, a lot of little town 
polluters are somehow better than one big city culprit. 


Rural Growth 

Nevertheless, whether for environmental reasons or 
not, two interrelated aims of the Congressional definition 
of national growth policy in Title VII are the reversal of 
“trends of migration” and the revitalization of rural 
communities. This was confirmed in the Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972. The Congress gave ringing support for 
rural development: 

The Congress commits itself to a sound balance 
between rural and urban America. The Congress considers 
this balance so essential to the peace, prosperity and 
welfare of all our citizens that the highest priority must 
be given to the revitalization and development of rural 
areas. 

Not every rural region concurs in these policy objec- 
tives—or at least, not for their region. In the name of 
conserving a finite and fragile environment, the Governor 
of Oregon has announced, only semi-facetiously, that any 
urban-rural migrants should go elsewhere. This is a whole 
State with less people than the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan region! Vermont, Delaware, and Maine, among 
other States, have adopted laws and regulations that, 
though not antidevelopment, are clearly concerned with 
controlling the kinds and location of growth—and peo- 
ple—and the impacts on the environment. 

State concern over the character of growth in rural 
areas is heightened by the current invasions by the 
recreation-home developers. In New Mexico, more than one 
million acres have been platted into small lots—enough to 
house up to eight million people. One of the Nation’s most 
exciting geological areas, Massanutten Mountain in Virginia, 
is being inundated by second home developments. Acreage 
in rural Maine is going like hotcakes at prices ten times 
those a decade ago, and 80 percent of it is going to 
out-of-State buyers. HUD’s Interstate Land Sales program is 
the result of this environmental concern coupled with 
public resentment of some sales tactics. 

The efforts of the States to make sure that rural 
development does not amount to a rape of the landscape 
and other environmental values is, of course, to be 
commended. But underlying the explicit rules to control 
the invasions of land salesmen may be an implicit resistance 
to the new people that follow. “Unspoiled countryside” 
often seems to mean “unspoiled with people.” As someone 
said, an environmentalist is a guy who built his cabin last 


year. The issue, then, is in defining the obscure line 
between conservation of the environment for the people 
and conservation from the people—other people. Thus, the 
objective of balanced growth and rural development can 
run afoul of the environmental purists who see any further 
growth to be degrading to the countryside. 


Metropolitan Growth 

A similar issue faces the growth policy objective of 
creating more orderly metropolitan growth, growth that is 
bound to happen despite our best efforts to produce a 
better rural-urban balance by shifting growth and migration 
away from the metropolis. The emerging ‘“‘no-growth” 
concept of many suburban communities is based, in part, 
upon alleged environmental protectionism. The Zero Popu- 
lation Growth (ZPG) committee of Boulder, Colo., secured 
a local referendum on a proposal to limit growth of the city 
to a total population of 100,000. Some of their reasoning 
included a finding that “all kinds of pollution—air, water, 
land and noise—increase faster than the population.” The 
proposal lost. 

Since the definition of environment is expandable to 
include almost anything, we can also say that suburban 
exclusionary zoning to preserve the character of the 
community may be only someone’s idea of protecting his 
own environment. 


Trade-Offs Necessary 

The main point in all this, of course, is that two very 
worthy public policies can be completely at odds with each 
other. At a recent HUD conference on new communities, 
James M. Beggs, Under Secretary of Transportation, 
pointed out an especially difficult policy dilemma. Because 
of a known shortage of oil we ought to have a strong policy 
for the conservation of petroleum products. Yet, in the 
name of an environmental policy Detroit has been ordered 
to drastically cut back automobile pollution which may 
well reduce engine efficiency by some 40 percent—with a 
corresponding drain on the oil supply. Knowingly or not, 
we may have traded off a resource conservation policy for 
an environmental protection policy. 

The painful need to make trade-offs is a major hurdle 
for a saleable national growth policy. Stimulating and 
supporting growth in underdeveloped, lagging regions may 
be a desirable growth policy objective—and have environ- 
mental benefits—but to accomplish it may require trading 
off some of the national goals of productivity and so-called 
higher standards of living of the metropolitan way of life 
that most people have accepted. Or, even worse, it may 
require shifting some public investments from cities to rural 
towns. Creating orderly growth in place of suburban sprawl 
may cost some trade-offs in our cherished home rule and 
private property heritage. Sometimes it almost seems that 
the choices in growth policy come down to which problems 
to substitute for others. 
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But the difficulty of curing all of our urban and 
environmental ills in one swoop—which seems to be the 
national growth policy assignment—is no excuse for sitting 
on our hands in despair. There are some rather pragmatic 
approaches to be tried that would probably produce more 
rational growth and more harmonious relationships with 
environmental goals. 


State Responsibility 

First, we could move some of the growth shaping 
decisions to the States—both upward from the local level 
and downward from the national level. This is the concep- 
tual basis behind the Administration’s proposed National 
Land Use Policy Act, a concept that is retained in the bill 
passed by the Senate in 1972. There is a strong institutional 
reform thrust in the Act for the States to have a much 
stronger role in preserving areas of critical ecological 
concern as well as other critical growth areas—such as sites 
for new communities and facilities of regional concern. 
Revenue sharing, and recent proposals to permit use of the 
highway trust fund for support of mass transit, are other 
measures for increasing the flexibility of the State to use 
Federal funds in ways that are consistent with their own 
priorities and plans for more rational State development. 

There is no absolute guarantee, of course, that the 
growth and environmental decisions made by the States will 
be any wiser than those made at the local level. The same 
vested interests, pressure groups, and trade-off dilemmas 
operate in State capitals as in city and town halls. But the 
States have both the inherent powers and the geographical 
spread that provides more opportunity for wise decisions. 
There is much evidence, such as in New York, California, 
and in all the new antipollution and land use programs, that 
the States are willing and even anxious to take on an 
increased role in matters of growth planning and environ- 
mental protection. The Federal policy to enhance this State 
role is evidenced by the State planning required in the 1972 
Rural Development Act and the increasing financial assist- 
ance to States provided by HUD’s Section 701 Compre- 
hensive Planning Assistance Program. 


Federal Policy 

The second suggestion calls for the Federal Govern- 
ment to begin getting its own policy house in order. Given 
that a grand, master policy for coordinating all growth 
decisions—public and private—is probably not going to 
emerge for a number of years—if ever—it is still possible to 
achieve a better internal consistency in the way Federal 
policies affect growth, either directly or indirectly. 

To return to Under Secretary Begg’s illustration of a 
policy conflict, the causes of conserving oil and reducing air 
pollution would both be served under a much stronger 
national policy of giving higher priorities for mass transpor- 
tation systems. There’s a real need to examine a wide range 
of policies governing the administration of a multitude of 
Federal aid programs (over 650 at last count) to see if they 
are consistent with each other, with some reasonable and 
pragmatic objectives of national growth policies, and with 
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the notion that the States ought to be freed of Federal red 
tape that impedes the development of their own plans. 

How many Federal programs, for example, are in- 
tended to strengthen the State planning and management 
role, and how many other programs seem to undermine this 
role? A little Federal policy introspection should certainly 
have some payoffs in more rational growth and environ- 
ment decisions. 

Finally, in addition to some soul searching of the 
consistency and impact of its policies, the Federal 
Government might provide more positive support toward 
improving the tools and techniques for shaping a better 
urban environment. For instance, most countries that 
have some semblance of a national growth policy have 
leaned heavily on the new town means to the growth 
policy ends. The United States is a late comer to national 
new town programs, but HUD’s Title VII operation 
already has indicated that the new community process of 
urban development can help achieve a number of national 
growth objectives as well as provide a better accommoda- 
tion between the urban and natural environment. 

Indeed, a new community pattern of metropolitan 
growth can accomplish planning efficiencies and take 
advantage of environmental opportunities of designing for 
an explicit population size—as espoused by the zero 
growth advocates—without the socially unacceptable 
implications of “exclusionism.” Federally supported new 
communities must, by statute, have a balanced housing 
stock which, in turn, assures a more socially hetero- 
geneous community. 

The Title VII program is but one illustration of the 
ways in which the Federal Government can offer specific 
“hardware” support to State and local governments and 
the private sector for carrying out growth plans. The new 
community tool can undoubtedly be improved, particular- 
ly by increasing governmental planning and support at the 
State and areawide levels. 

The national interest in sound growth is perhaps even 
more represented by the “software” responsibilities of the 
Federal Government—for fair housing, sensitive relocation 
programs, and equal opportunities in a number of activities. 
Vigorous administration of these responsibilities can help 
assure equity to all citizens in enjoying the benefits of more 
orderly growth and a healthful environment. 

These suggestions are intended to be neither a set of 
specifications nor a complete laundry list of what needs to 
be done to develop a growth policy that is sensitive to 
environmental aims and constraints. Rather, they are 
illustrative of a pragmatic beginning. 

The conflicts between individually valid national goals, 
and the lack of consensus on where we ought to be going 
(as well as how to get there) would seem to support this 
pragmatic approach to policy development. If there is any 
consensus to build on, it would be the seemingly common 
agreement that the Nation needs a sense of direction to 
guide its future growth. There seems to be a general 
concern that we can no longer relax because we have “more 
space where nobody is than where anybody is.” «® 





The first new town to be developed with HUD aid by a 
nonprofit sponsor is Harbison, near Columbia, S.C., spon- 
sored by the United Presbyterian Church. The church has 
owned the 1,740-acre site of the project for almost a 
century. A total of 6,750 houses will be developed over a 
20-year period. It will meet the housing needs of all 
income levels and family sizes, with a substantial amount 
of the housing for families of low- and moderate-income. 
Public facilities will include elementary schools; neighbor- 
hood parks; a town center with department stores, of- 
fices, secondary schools, and a community center; three 
artificial lakes; and an industrial park. The Harbison 
Development Corp. will be guided by a 13-member board 
composed of five members appointed by the church and 
eight selected from local community groups, government 
units, planning agencies, and financial organizations. 


A Price, Waterhouse study commissioned by the Borough 
of York, in Toronto, Canada, finds that higher buildings 
do not result in higher revenue to the municipality. The 
study found that additional revenues from high-rise apart- 
ments are offset by the additional cost to the munici- 


pality of servicing the buildings and the people they 
house. 


An innovative approach to housing for senior citizens in 
the Utica, N.Y., area—a project that reaches beyond the 
utilitarian requirements of housing through enrichment of 
environmental design—was recently announced. There will 
be 100 dwelling units with an overall cost of more than 
$3 million. The ultimate goal of the project is to achieve 
a fresh, new approach to apartment complexes. The 
proposed design and architect will be selected in a 
competition open to more than 3,200 members of the 
New York State Organization of the AIA. 


The National Corporation for Housing Partnerships has 


committed its participation in 122 projects totalling 
20,000 units of needed housing for people of low- and 
moderate-income. Located in 32 States, these projects 
represent equity capital commitments of $27 million; 
involve an additional $2.8 million in seed money advances 
for land options, land purchases, and other requirements; 
and have a construction cost of $402 million. Created by 
Congress under the Housing Act of 1968, NHP is a 
private organization financed by 270 corporations, utili- 
ties, financial organizations, and labor unions to stimulate 
construction of low- and moderate-income housing. 


The University of Dayton has announced a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Urban Life, to train people to cope 
with city problems. 


The Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority has 
approved a program which requires, for the first time, 
inspections each time that property changes hands in the 
Riverview and Colonial Place neighborhoods, in an effort 
to save the areas from decay. Under the program, owners 
have a limited time to bring their property into con- 
formity with specific standards after the sale, or the city 
may condemn the property. Initial funding would be 
supplied by the Norfolk Model City Agency. A similar 
inspection program exists in Portsmouth, Va. 


New Ford Foundation grants are addressed to two grow- 
ing and thorny issues of low- and moderate-income 
housing: management of publicly assisted housing and the 
expansion of low- and moderate-income housing in the 
suburbs. The National Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials (NAHRO) has received $50,000 for 
training managers of public housing and other govern- 
ment-aided projects. NAHRO hopes that within a year 
enough housing agencies, development corporations, and 
nonprofit housing sponsors will include management train- 
ing costs in their budgets to make the training program 
self-sustaining. The Chicago Leadership Council for Metro- 
politan Open Communities has received a grant of 
$100,000 and has organized a coalition of public and 
private agencies to develop a plan for meeting the region's 
housing needs. Modeled after a similar plan in Dayton, 
Ohio, the Leadership Council will provide necessary staff 
assistance at regional and local levels. The Tenant Affairs 
Board, St. Louis Housing Authority, has been granted 
$130,000 to organize the management of the Carr Square 
and Darst public housing projects by an independent 
corporation that carries out the management functions. 


All facets of the home building industry have been invited 
to participate in the $4.7 million low-cost rural housing 
development program recently announced by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity called Basic Homes Program. 
The goal is to develop low-cost homes acceptable and 
affordable by low-income rural families, in the range of 
$7,500 to $13,000 per unit. The program will involve the 
design and construction of up to 100 experimental 
units—one project in the Southwest, two projects in the 
South, and one in the North. 


Brian C. Woodward was appointed Deputy Director of the 
Office of International Affairs. Formerly Special Assistant 
to the Director of Program Operations for the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration, Department of 
Labor, Mr. Woodward succeeds Buford A. Macklin, who 
has accepted the position of Deputy Director of the HUD 
Area Office in Kansas City, Kans. 
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HUD’s 


environmental 


role 


By Richard H. Broun, Deputy Director 


Office of Community and Environmental Standards 


Community Planning and Management 


The environment is not a new 
issue for HUD. The goal of a “suit- 
able living environment for every 
American family” has been part of 
the Department’s mandate since 
1949. HUD is particularly concerned 
with the urban environment and how 
it affects the quality of life. It is in 
urban areas where more than three- 
fourths of our total population lives 
and works, and for the great majority 
of the country, it is here that the 
environmental frontier lies. 

HUD has a primary concern for 
the quality of the built environment. 
The city must be made a place which 
enhances the quality of people’s lives, 
not a trap. Positive attention to the 
design of both individual buildings 
and public spaces is essential to a 
satisfactory urban environment. 
Opportunities for the joint planning 
and development of highways and 
adjacent uses, for example, need to 
be carefully evaluated. The expansion 
of specific uses and the introduction 
of new facilities must be fully con- 
sidered. 

The very process of urbanization 
is frequently a cause of pollution. 
For example, an increase in density 
inevitably means an increase in the 
consumption of energy and material 
goods and the production of waste. 
Our objective is to build with fore- 
sight so that potential sources of pol- 
lution are controlled, so that there is 
a balance between pollution genera- 
tors and pollution treatment facilities, 
and so that rational and equitable 
standards for development are pro- 
duced and utilized with due regard 
for the capacity of natural and man- 
made systems. 

Particular consideration must be 
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given to the question of equity of the 
environmental impact, both positively 
and negatively. In this area, we 
encounter the relationships between 
environment and_ social problems. 
HUD must consider a wide range of 
issues, from the impact of a poor 
environment and of the redevelop- 
ment of that environment to access 
to amenities such as cultural facilities 
and regional parks. Consideration 
needs to be given to the potential 
consequences of specific projects for 
racial and economic isolation of resi- 
dents, to neighborhood stability and 
integrity, individual and family pri- 
vacy, safety and mobility, and the 
selective impact on, and service to, 
various social and economic groups. 

Developmental impacts must be 
fairly distributed within the whole 
community. We .nust counter the 
excessively frequent imposition of the 
burden of development on the poorer 
sectors of the urban population. A 
wide variety of factors tend to lead 
developers—both public and private— 
to select neighborhoods least able to 
resist such intrusions and least able to 
bear the financial burdens that finally 
come to rest upon the individual 
residents. 

The second aspect of equity of 
impact is the problem of obtaining 
comparable access to the amentities 
of the built environment. These in- 
clude both conveniences, such as 
parks and playgrounds, and neces- 
sities, such as access to employment 
opportunity. 

It is in these matters particularly 
that government, through its compre- 
hensive planning and management 
processes, can contribute so directly 
to the achievement of an open 
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society and a fair distribution of the 
costs and benefits of the city environ- 
ment. To achieve these goals, we 
must carefully and creatively plan 
and build within the context of the 
total metropolitan community. 


HUD Strategies 

Since HUD itself does not do 
comprehensive planning for localities, 
or redevelop cities, or build housing, 
its overall strategy in addressing en- 
vironmental issues is to use the pro- 
grams and constraints, the “carrots 
and sticks,” available to encourage 
States, areawide agencies, and local 
governments to move towards those 
goals which have been set forth by 
the Congress and the Administration. 

HUD implements this strategy in 
three major ways. First, its internal 
procedures are designed to permit a 
full consideration of the environ- 
mental impacts of HUD-assisted proj- 
ects. Three levels of environmental 
clearances have been developed, and a 
“threshold” concept is used to deter- 
mine the level required. Each project 
can then be screened at the level of 
detail appropriate to its environ- 
mental impact. 

Second, in the area of research, 
HUD has an active program under- 
way, including continuing studies of 
urban noise—for which the Depart- 
ment has also set criteria and stand- 
ards. Work is in progress with the 
Geological Survey on earth sciences; 
with the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration to 
reduce earthquake hazards; and with 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
on innovative technologies in waste 
disposal. Total energy systems, mine 
surface subsidence, air pollution re- 
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lated to land use, and radiation from 
the use of uranium mill tailings are 
other areas of concern. 

Third, through policies and 
standards for administration of its 
programs across the Nation, HUD 
assures consideration is given to 
environmental impact. Environmental 
factors have recently been included in 
the site selection criteria, in the 
several project selection systems, and 
in the planning requirements for all 
new communities. 

Major changes have also been 
made in the 701 Comprehensive Plan- 
ning Assistance Program, which is 
particularly pertinent to the problems 
of land use control and environ- 
mental protection. It provides an 
almost unique form of Federal assis- 
tance to aid virtually all other levels 
of government to carry out compre- 
hensive planning and to deal with the 
problems of land use control through 
an ongoing planning process. This 
program originated with Section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954, and 
during the ensuing 18 years, over 
$400 million has been disbursed to a 
broad variety of interstate, State, 
metropolitan, and municipal planning 
agencies. The rate of appropriations 
has rapidly increased, and the current 
annual volume of grants has now 
reached $100 million. 

Under the latest regulations, 
environmental considerations were 
given increased emphasis, clearly 
spelled out, and will play a major 
part in future grants. The regulations 
also require an environmental assess- 
ment of the work which results from 
the Planning Assistance grant when it 
includes developmental policies 
affecting land use development and 
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arrangements, major community facil- 
ities, or utility or transportation 
systems. The assessment parallels the 
type required under Section 
102(2)(c) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, commonly known 
as an environmental impact state- 
ment, and is to be appended to the 
resulting plan and to be used in the 
public deliberations leading to adop- 
tion or approval of the plan. In this 
fashion, the environmental conse- 
quences of the proposed land use or 
other plan can be made known to the 
public and given due consideration 
before that plan becomes _ public 
policy. 

The Role of Local Governments 

It is the role of local government 
to consider the environmental conse- 
quences of development proposals, 
but they have limited technical re- 
sources of their own. Yet it is on the 
local level that the most intimate 
day-to-day land use decisions are 
being made and where most enforce- 
ment activities are concentrated. 

It is obvious that cities and 
States will need to be able to respond 
to the requests for data and analysis 
of environmental impacts which are 
becoming a concomitant, if not inti- 
mate, part of most applications for 
Federal assistance. For this, staff and 
know-how are prerequisites. 

The implementation of plans and 
projects will continue to be primarily 
a local government activity—but 
working within 
heightened public awareness and sen- 
sitivity to these issues, requirements 
have been added to consider second 
and third order environmental im- 
pacts. Not only will localities have to 


consider the “health and happiness of 


the goldfish in the bowl, but they'll 
be in there with him.” 

The decisions and choices among 
priorities remain a local prerogative 
all will be enchanced by revenue 
sharing—so that localities continue to 
judge and choose, as a matter of local 
self-determination, among the plural- 
istic values and issues which will in- 
evitably be raised during environ- 
mental impact assessments. Public 
officials are dealing here with nothing 
less than the quality of life in their 
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an atmosphere of 


communities, and the choices will not 
be easy. 

HUD looks to local officials to 
exercise broad initiatives, regarding 
both the application of these policies 
within their communities and for 
feedback to it. There are innumerable 
local environmental issues which can 
be handled only by front-line munic- 
ipal planners and administrators. At 
the same time, the solutions to many 
of these problems have applicability 
elsewhere. HUD needs feedback from 
cities and States on these ideas, and 


also on what HUD, at the Federal 
level, is not doing or is doing poorly. 

It will be important to remember 
that in this diverse society, we must 
often deal with conflicting goals and 
objectives. HUD is interested not 
only in the protection of the natural 
environment but in the enhancement 
of the quality of life in general. This 
is probably the broadest issue to 
affect intergovernmental relations in a 
long time. Only through the most 
extensive cooperation will the Nation 
succeed in handling it.«<® 


HUD’s environmental goals and responsibilities are defined in the 
new regulations covering the 701 Comprehensive Planning Assistance 


Program, as follows: 


Improve and conserve the quality of the air, water, and earth 
resources for the benefit of present and future generations in 
the planning and shaping of man-made environments; 

Assure that environmental concern and awareness becomes an 
integral part of the comprehensive planning process, since com- 
prehensive planning is a major means for accomplishing com- 
munity development on a sound environmental basis; and 
Achieve those goals set forth in the National Environmental 


Policy Act of 1969.... 


The regulations require that an environmental assessment be made 
to identify the salient man-made and natural environmental elements 
and to assess the environment factors that: 


Minimize or prevent undue damage, unwise use, or unwarranted 
pre-empting of natural resources and opportunities; 

Recognize and make prudent allowance for major latent environ- 
mental dangers or risks such as floods, mudslides, earthquakes, 


air and water pollution; 


Foster the human benefits obtainable from the natural environ- 
ment by wise use of the opportunities available, such as natural 
drainage systems for park and recreational areas; 

Seek under the above policies and goals to: 

a. avoid adverse environmental impacts on neighborhood or 
community areas through the planning and careful loca- 
tion and development of community facilities; 
provide environmental amenities to all areas being planned 
for, and access to such amenities; 
equalize the impact and burden of community change and 
development on living areas rather than concentrate them 
in areas where sites are cheap; and 


Incorporate State environmental policies and standards, partic- 
ularly those developed in response to Federal law regarding 


protection of air and water quality and control and abatement 
of noise. 





During the brief period of time 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act has been in effect there has been 
a flurry of law suits charging Federal 
agencies with failure to comply with 
the mandate of the Act. Virtually all 
focus either on the failure of a Fed- 
eral agency to prepare a detailed 
environmental impact statement or 
on the alleged deficiencies in such a 
statement when prepared. 


HUD Cases 

Of the approximately 300 law 
suits challenging Federal agency com- 
pliance with the Act, HUD actions 
have been involved in approximately 
25. Nearly half of the HUD cases 
relate to housing production and 
about the same number relate to 
urban renewal or the neighborhood 
development program; one concerns a 
new community. 


Environmental 
litigation, response, and 


the real test 


By Charles M. Farbstein 
Assistant General Counsel 


In order to meet its responsibili- 
ties under the Act and to be able to 
defend against litigation and avoid 
further law suits, HUD devised a 
method for conducting the appro- 
priate environmental analysis of the 
15,000 to 20,000 project actions 
every year that might be subject to 
the process. Our procedures focus on 
whether the proposed project may 
have a significant environmental 
impact. Every action (other than 
insurance actions on_ individual 
houses) has, at minimum, a normal 
environmental clearance to assure 
that the proposal is consistent with 
HUD environmental policies and 
standards and involves no significant 
environmental impact. Projects which 
exceed a designated threshold, keyed 
by the procedures to each type of 
program, undergo a special environ- 
mental clearance, involving a more 
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in-depth review of the environmental 
consequences. The outcome is either 
a “negative statement,” indicating 
consistency with HUD policy and 
standards and the absence of the sig- 
nificant adverse effect on the environ- 
ment, or else the preparation of an 
environmental impact statement. 

Thus, projects which may have a 
significant effect on the quality of 
the human environment are subject 
to the full environmental analysis and 
comment procedure either because 
the need is revealed in the conduct of 
the special clearance or because the 
project falls into a category which 
always requires an environmental 
impact statement, such as new com- 
munities. 

This scheme, embodied in HUD’s 
Environmental Circular, received judi- 
cial sanction in a case decided in the 
Spring of 1971 (Echo Park v. 
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Romney) involving an assisted multi- 
family housing project comprising 66 
units in Los Angeles. The court 
found that HUD’s determination that 
a statement was not required by Sec- 
tion 102(2)(c) was within HUD’s 
discretion under the Act. A similar 
result was reached on a 272-unit proj- 
ect of the same type in Houston, 
Texas, in a case decided in December 
1971 (Hiram Clarke Civic Club v. 
Romney) where the court found ade- 
quate HUD’s negative statement mak- 
ing known the environmental impact 
of the project and determining that a 
102(2)(c) statement is not required. 

HUD learned, however, in connec- 
tion with a 221-unit 16-story high-rise 
apartment building in Portland, Oreg., 
assisted under the College Housing 
Program, that a negative statement 
which essentially merely endorses the 
assessment presented by the propo- 
nent of the project without an inde- 
pendent investigation will not suffice. 
The court enjoined the project but 
stayed the effect of its injunction for 
90 days in order for HUD to prepare 
and file a statement. This was done 
and the project was again approved by 
HUD and the building was allowed to 
be completed. 


San Francisco Tomorrow v. Romney 
A significant percentage of the 


litigation has resulted from agency 
delays in implementation of the 
102(2)(c) requirements of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) and from controversy over 
what the Act required with respect to 
projects initially approved prior to its 
passage and with respect to agency- 
approved changes in ongoing projects 
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where the changes may be environ- 
mentally significant. 

A good example of this genre of 
the litigation is San Francisco Tomor- 
row v. Romney, filed by a group of 
organizations expressing general con- 
cern for the condition of the environ- 
ment and the welfare of society, and 
several individuals who claim resi- 
dence in the vicinity of the projects 
involved. The complaint alleges 
HUD’s approval and financing of 
urban renewal projects in Berkeley 
and San Francisco were _ illegal 
because of a failure to prepare a 
statement. 

The Yerba Buena Industrial Park 
Redevelopment Project comprises 87 
acres in the “South of Market” area 
of the City and County of San 
Francisco. As presently planned, the 
project would consist of numerous 
high-rise commercial buildings and a 
convention center. In 1962 HUD 
approved a planning grant in the sum 
of $693,797. In 1966 the agency 
approved an allocation to the project 
amounting to slightly over $31 mil- 
lion. Further funds approved by HUD 
on May 28, 1970, covered about $3 
million worth of “amendatory” 
grants. On November 26, 1971, a 
further “amendatory” was approved 
for $14 million. The San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency has recently 
asked for approval by HUD of an 
addition to the project, a hotel not 
part of those plans earlier approved 
by HUD. Some demolition but little 
actual construction has begun on the 
project. 

The West Berkeley Industrial 
Park Redevelopment Project com- 
prises a 20-block area along the east- 
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ern edge of the Eastshore Freeway. 
As presently planned, the West 
Berkeley Project will consist primarily 
of commercial buildings and facilities 
for industrial uses. The project was 
considered and approved by HUD in 
1965. After an initial grant of $4.7 
million in that year HUD determined 
that the most desirable method of 
financing the project was on a year- 
to-year basis, and such yearly grants 
were approved on February 10, 1970 
and June 3, 1971. At the time the 
complaint was filed limited demoli- 
tion activities were under way but 
new construction had not begun. 

On April 24, 1972, the Federal 
District Court issued an Opinion and 
Order granting HUD’s motion to dis- 
miss the complaint on the grounds 
that complainants lacked standing to 
maintain the action and that, in any 
event, no environmental impact state- 
ment was required since all relevant 
design and planning phases of the 
two projects had been determined 
prior to January 1, 1970, and it does 
not appear that any changes there- 
after made or contemplated require 
impact statements. The rule that the 
court distilled from the decided cases 
and then applied to reach the latter 
conclusion is as follows: 

“...if, subsequent to January 1, 

1970, there is any significant 

departure from the _ original 

design having ecological signifi- 

cance or if, subsequent thereto, a 

design feature of ecological sig- 

nificance left open in the original 
design is resolved or one pre- 
viously provided for is signifi- 
cantly changed, an ‘impact state- 
ment’ must be prepared; absent 





one of these circumstances, 

NEPA (National Environmental 

Policy Act) is not applicable.” 

Plaintiffs filed a notice of appeal 
and requested that the 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals enjoin continuation 
of the projects pending a ruling by 
that court on the appeal. This request 
was denied, but on July 7, 1972, 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas stayed all physical activi- 
ties on the projects pending disposi- 
tion of the present appeal, which was 
heard by the Court of Appeals on 
October 11, 1972. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
appeal (which may well be an- 
nounced by the time this article 
appears), the San Francisco Tomor- 
row case will decide significant proce- 
dural issues related to timing of HUD 
approvals and the effect of NEPA on 
ongoing projects. Another procedural 
issue which looms large in several 
NEPA cases is whether an environ- 
mental impact statement prepared by 
an agency adequately considers all the 
factors enumerated earlier in this arti- 
cle, as required by Section 102(2)(c). 


The Real Test 

Moving on to matters of sub- 
stance, it appears to be clear from 
the Act and the litigated cases that, 
at least where the agency has not 
clearly abused its discretion, courts 
will not overturn an ultimate agency 
determination on whether a project 
should be approved when there has 
been compliance with the procedural 
requirements including the balancing 
of environmental and programmatic 
considerations. Thus, when the Fed- 
eral agencies have learned to adapt to 


The National Environmental Policy Act requires in Section 102(2)(c) 
that an environmental impact statement be filed with the Council on 
Environmental Quality for all ‘major Federal actions significantly affecting 
the quality of the human environment.” The required content is spelled 
out in the Act but is perhaps better explained in the legislative history and 
in judicial interpretation. The essence of the requirement is the assessment 
of the environmental effects of the proposed action. Adverse effects which 
cannot be avoided should the action be taken must be analyzed and 
alternatives to the action and their implications must be adequately 
evaluated. The statement must also analyze the proposed action’s short 
term use of the environment as compared with the objective of the 
maintenance and enhancement of long term productivity, and must ex- 
amine any irreversible and irretrievable commitment of resources. The 
statement should compare the programmatic benefits and the environ- 
mental risks presented by alternative courses of action to those of the 
course of action proposed, and strike the balance between achieving the 
economic and technical benefits desired and the environmental costs 
involved. 

All Federal agencies must follow Council on Environmental Quality 
guidelines. Thus the environmental impact statement is first circulated in 
draft form and, after the receipt and evaluation of comments from 
knowledgable Federal agencies and members of the public and interested 
organizations, is revised in light of the comments and issued as a final 
statement. This process also serves to provide full disclosure to the public 
of the proposed action and its environmental implications. 


the NEPA requirements and avoid all 
of the procedural pitfalls to compli- 
ance, the real test will be the accom- 
plishment of the substantive goal of 


quences and even  building-in 
environmentally beneficial 
amenities; 
3. adopting alternatives which 


Section 102(2)(c), essentially without 
judicial oversight. This may be viewed 


as the institutionalization of envi- 
ronmental considerations as a major 
factor in decision making. 

The results may be judged by 
whether an agency is consistently 
taking the following actions: 

1. disapproving projects which 

are unsound with respect to envi- 

ronmental impacts; 

2. modifying projects to alleviate 

adverse environmental conse- 
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are more environmentally sound 

than proposed projects but which 

still accomplish the desired pro- 
grammatic objectives. 

When a government decision- 
maker is as accountable to his supe- 
riors, the Congress, and the public for 
an unwise environmental decision on 
a project as he is for an unwise 
decision on the quality of the build- 
ing materials or on the economic 
feasibility of the projects, the goal of 
NEPA will be realized. 
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lts OK to draw here 


The residents of the Diggs Park Housing Project in 
Norfolk, Va., gathered at the foot of a multistory tree- 
house and inaugurated their new “organic” playground. 
The playground uses as many natural materials as possi- 
ble. It is the product of cooperation between the Old 
Dominion University Art Department and the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority. 

The playground’s “‘mountains”—earth mounds up to 
22 feet—boulders, sand pits, and a fountain have proven a 
strong magnet for the tots from the 248 families at Diggs 
Park and 291 families at neighboring Oak Leaf Park. The 
mounds, which look like a Revolutionary War fort or an 
Indian graveyard, also serve as a sound and visual barrier 
from the busy streets beyond. The “tree house” has 
draped cargo nets for climbing vines or assaults on 
medieval castles. Logs, rocks, boulders, ropes, rubber tires, 
and railroad ties were used in an interesting and func- 
tional way. Steel pipes punctured with thousands of small 
holes provide a refreshing sprinkler for hot summer days. 
A floor of Belgian blocks salvaged from an old Norfolk 
street will provide slip-free footing while youngsters 
scamper in and out of the spray. 

With the help of their instructor, Mrs. Fay Zetlin, the 
University students were the primary designers and plan- 
ners, but the playground has also benefited from neigh- 
borhood input. Mothers requested benches in certain 
locations, fathers suggested a small baseball court and a 
horseshoe pit, the children painted a mural on pumphouse 
walls. One wall of the mural carries the inscription, “It’s 
OK to draw here.” 

Some of the playground features have already found 
uses not anticipated by its designers. An aspiring soapbox 
derby driver has adopted the tallest “mountain” for the 
fastest start in town, and the treehouse will serve as a 
stage and bandstand. The natural playground is fast on its 
way to becoming the neighborhood institution. 
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“The Birthright of an American Child” 


“What about the quality of life in the cities and 
towns where tomorrow’s children will live? What about 
the green earth around them? 

“Let us make the sixth article of their birthright a 
livable America, a Nation whose urban and rural commu- 
nities are growing in quality, order, and grace—a Nation 
whose natural environment is restored and protected, with 
cleaner air and water, more parks and open spaces, wiser 
use of limited natural resources. 

“The 1970’s have been called America’s environ- 
mental decade. Through the mobilization of citizen con- 
cern and the massive support of government at every 
level, we are meeting that challenge. We are fighting the 
degradation of man’s surroundings everywhere, from the 
inner city slum to the mountain wilderness and we are in 
this fight to win.” 


—President Richard Nixon 


“Everything is Connected. . .”’ 


“We desperately need a broad approach integrating 
emissions control of motor vehicles with highway plan- 
ning, land and energy use, resource conservation, demo- 
graphic factors, economic growth, and the protection of 
wilderness and countryside. We need transportation that is 
fast, safe, reliable, and ecologically responsible. 

“If we limit our attention to the problem of pol- 
lution pure and simple—or perhaps | should say impure 
and simple—then we will fail. We will fail for the reason 
that in the total world environment everything is con- 
nected to everything else.”’ 

—William D. Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator, Environmental Protection Agency 


“Buyer. . . Seller. .. Community. . .”” 


“It is no longer enough to satisfy the need of buyer 


and seller. The long-term impact of new real estate 
projects in the community or geographical area in which 
they are located must also be considered. ... Now more 
than ever, each such project must be evaluated, not just 
on its own merits as a viable investment opportunity, but 
in terms of the contribution it will make to the total 
resources of the community.” 

—Florence Hayes, Vice President-Land 

J.1. Kislak Realty Corp., Newark, N.J. 


“Population Density and the Environment” 


“..Qur great urban centers are still inhabited by 
millions—and for many of these people the city is a place 
of excitement and vitality, not aggravation and despair. 
Significantly, in a number of cities many younger couples 
who could afford to move to suburbia are electing to stay 
and, in a voluntary rehabilitation effort of considerable 
magnitude, are converting the inner city blocks into 
healthy neighborhoods. 

“It is time more attention was given to strengthening 
the positive, qualitative aspects of high density areas. The 
committee specifically recommends more research be 
conducted on the effects of population density on peo- 
ple—good as well as bad—and that every effort be made 
to enhance the natural beauty and overall quality of our 
essentially man-made urban centers.” 

—Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Quality 

Annual Report to the President and to the 
Council on Environmental Quality 


“We Have No Policy. . .” 


“The application of knowledge to urgent problems 
presupposes the existence of a body of knowledge that 
could be applied to their solution. But in many areas, 
although we have plenty of enthusiasm for the work of 
applied policy, we have no policy to apply. In dealing 
with race relations or crime, for example, or the manage- 
ment of cities or international peace, we know what we 
yearn for but haven't the faintest idea how to get there. 
We are in the position of the economists in 1930, who 
literally had nothing to suggest to the poor politicians 
about how to bring prosperity about. The gap between 
reality and the systems of ideas in our minds has never 
been wider.” 

—Eugene V. Rostow, 
Sterling Professor of Law and 
Public Affairs, Yale University 


“... Accumulation of Odds and Ends.” 


“...In the housing and urban development field, 
there is urgent need for a basic change in direction—a 
basic new model. This Nation does not have a housing or 
urban policy today. We have an accumulation of odds and 
ends.”’ 

—George Romney, 
November 15, 1972 
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By Edward M. Lamont, Director 
Office of New Communities Development 


Community Planning and Management 


New communities offer one of 
the most important available tools for 
providing and maintaining a_ high 
quality total living environment for a 
significant number of Americans in 
the coming decades. They are of 
particular importance for opening up 
a better living environment for low- 
and moderate-income persons and 
members of minority groups and for 
meeting environmental problems 
generated by population growth. 


New Community Potential 

The sheer size of new commu- 
nities creates a tremendous environ- 
mental impact. The 13 new commu- 
nity projects approved by HUD to 
date cover a total of 82,282 acres 
and will serve an estimated peak 
population of over 812,000. Based on 
average acres (6,329) and projected 
population (62,461) of current proj- 
ects, if 10 projects were approved 
annually for 10 years, by 1982 some 
100 new communities would be initi- 
ated, encompassing some 632,900 
acres and serving a peak population 
at full development of 6.2 million. 
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An important point, however, is not 
the absolute numbers of persons 
served by a better environment, but 
that a substantial number will be 
minority low- and moderate-income 
persons. In addition to agreeing to 
affirmative action programs for equal 
opporunity in housing, jobs, and 


business opportunities, developers of 


the 13 new communities approved 
under the New Communities Develop- 
ment Act have agreed to provide 25 
percent of the total projected 
244,000 housing units for low- and 
moderate-income people. 

One of the original goals of new 
communities is to permit persons to 
live and work in the same commu- 
nity, reducing the need for costly 
highways and time-consuming and 
fatiguing trips to work. The 13 new 
communities are planned to include 
more than 190,000 jobs for the proj- 
ected 244,000 households. Thus, 77 
percent of heads of households could 
work in the new town if they so 
chose. Housing in the new commu- 
nity will be related in price to the 
estimated incomes earned by employ- 
ees in the new community. 

Equally important, new commu- 
nities provide for a total living envi- 
ronment: jobs, housing, recreation, 
culture, shopping, education, internal 
transportation, and all other facilities 
and services of the total city. Unlike 
the vast majority of urban, suburban, 
and rural development, they are 
planned carefully in advance, with 
services and facilities built before 
each wave of population arrives. New 
communities are one of the few 
locations where future environmental 
problems can be avoided, rather than 
playing “catch up” by installing facil- 
ities once grave environmental 
damage has already been done. Their 
very size and completeness permits 
orchestration of environmental qual- 
ity factors in contrast to categorical 
grant programs that deal only with 
one environmental problem at a time. 

Because of the large scale of the 
undertaking and the high standards of 
Federal approval, very sophisticated 
environmental studies can and fre- 
quently are made as part of the new 
community planning process. For ex- 
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ample, the ecological and hydrological 
analysis of Woodlands, Texas, should 
set new standards for environmental 
analysis in land development. 

Since the land is under single 
ownership, density tradeoffs allow 
the owners to maintain large open 
areas, including flood plains, steep 
slopes, vistas, unique environmental 
features and other lands which should 
be preserved from an environmental 
viewpoint, and still have an econom- 
ically viable product. For example, 
there are 19,694 acres of permanent 
open space designated in the 13 new 
communities, which constitutes 23 
percent of the total acreage. This is 
24 acres per 1000 persons at peak 
development, well above accepted 
national standards for neighborhood 
and city-wide open space. Yet the net 
residential density of new commu- 
nities approved under the Act is con- 
siderably higher than that of normal 
suburban development and existing 
new communities. The density is 23 
persons projected per residential acre, 
compared with five to 15 for normal 
suburban development and 14 for 
many privately developed new com- 
munities. Thus, new communities 
consume less urban land per person 
in residential uses than typical sub- 
urban development. 

Single ownership and control of 
the entire site, also mean environ- 
mental quality innovations can be 
tested on a scale never before under- 
taken. Also innovations in several 
environmental facilities at a time are 
possible in a new community, since 
all of the facilities are planned in 
advance simultaneously. Among the 
innovations under consideration or in 
planning stages in our projects are 
common utility trenches, vacuum 
solid waste disposal, central burning 
of compacted trash to provide heat 
for residential and other buildings, 
and the establishment of a center for 
environmental impact analysis and 
environmental education. 

In new communities, a 
well-financed developer 
experienced staff of supporting 
environmental design professionals 
should provide better environmental 
management practices than smaller 


large 
with an 
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developments. Covenants running 
with the land should be a valuable 
and effective means to insure envi- 
ronmental quality, to supplement 
conventional public land use and 
environmental protection techniques. 

If the potential of new commu- 
nities is fulfilled with regard to the 
environment, the beneficiaries will 
not only be the residents of these 
communities, but residents of existing 
cities and other developments which 
have been influenced by new commu- 
nity planning methods. The new com- 
munity planning process can be a 
catalyst for setting new standards for 
community development in the 
United States. 


Potential Environmental Limitations 

There are limitations on new 
communities. In the absence of 
condemnation powers and ability to 
change transportation patterns, the 
best community site from the view- 
point of the environment often can- 
not be selected because of land avail- 
ability limitations, access, and cost. 
Further, many environmental prob- 
lems, such as pollution from the 
private motor vehicle, are beyond the 
control of the new community devel- 
oper. 

One of the greatest limitations 
on the potential of new communities 
to promote environmental quality is 
the lack of an effective regional 
framework for controlling urban 
growth, preserving open space, and 
providing efficient, nonpolluting 
regional transportation systems. Park 
Forest South (Ill.) is the only new 
community in the United States 
which has a firm commitment for a 
rail rapid transit connection with the 
central city and intermediate loca- 
tions. In contrast to the U.S., Stock- 
holm, Sweden, has a complete system 
of new towns each protected by 
preserved open space and linked by 
rapid transit to the central city. 

Another limitation is that no 
matter how careful the planning, 
some potential environmental con- 
flicts emerge. In Flower Mound, 
Texas, it was its location in relation 
to the airport; in Park Forest South, 
it was the preservation of the Thorn 








Creek Woods; in San Antonio Ranch, 
the conflict was over location of the 
large underground Edwards Aquifer. 
In each case, the apparent environ- 
mental conflict has been resolved 
satisfactorily and in a far more favor- 
able manner than might have been 
the case in conventional suburban 
development. 

These limitations only emphasize 
that new communities must be part 
of a larger strategy which includes 
improving State and regional land use 
controls and establishing national 
standards for an attack on environ- 
mental problems common to com- 
munities throughout the United 
States. 


HUD Emphasis 

HUD emphasizes the importance 
of development that avoids as many 
environmental conflicts as possible. 


Public information and _ guidelines 
seek to ensure that developers give 
full consideration to detailed environ- 
mental factors even before they 
decide on the selection of a new 
community site. Environmental infor- 
mation must be included in the pre- 
application proposal stage so that 
HUD can determine whether or not a 
full application should be considered. 

HUD continues to refine and 
extend environmental impact state- 
ments so that they are more compre- 
hensive and meaningful, and seeks to 
strengthen the environmental quality 
section of the Project Agreement and 
Development Plan, which constitutes 
the 15- to 20-year contract between 
the developer and HUD. 

There is much to be done in this 
environmental field in new commu- 
nities. We hope to sponsor research 
and demonstrations and make use of 





work sponsored by others; to im- 
prove our technical assistance capa- 
bility; to plan and monitor environ- 
mental quality in our projects; to 
work more closely with other Federal 
agencies having environmental expert- 
ise; to encourage exchange of infor- 
mation with other countries with 
which we have bilateral agreements or 
research missions; and, finally, to 
continue to work toward improved 
State and regional programs which 
can be used in conjunction with the 
new community program to insure 
that environmental quality is im- 
proved on a regional scale. 

Some progress has been made in 
many of these areas in the first four 
years of the young new communities 
program. With further progress, it will 
contribute significantly to the quality 
of the environment in our cities and 
countryside. «€@ 


POPULATION AND LAND USES IN NEW COMMUNITIES 


Numbers 
Pop. 


64,141 
150,000 


Flower Mound 
Woodlands 

Riverton 25,632 
Jonathan 49 996 
Park Forest South 110,000 
Cedar Riverside 31,250 
Lysander® 18,355 — 
Maumelle 45,000 
St. Charles 79,145 
Harbison® 21,343 
Soul City® 44,000 
Gananda® 85,000 
San Antonio Ranch® 87,972 


812,705 


open space is 2,247 or 27%. 
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Jobs 


16,454 
40,000 
11,180 
18,152 


4,609 


14,890 

6,100 
18,000 
14,500 


ACRES 


Res. 


2,989 
6,338.9 
1,046 
2,436 
4,871 
83 
910 
2,044 
4,320 
732 
1,705 
3,930 
4,229 


Ind. Sch. 


427 260 
2,000 - 
400 75 
1,989 292 
1,012 269 
795 is 
1,071 238 
4028 2 108 
196 64 
928 
791 
1,234 


172 
330 


190,189!9 35,333(43%) 


Includes schools, roads and other infrastructure. 
“Community space” which includes open space and roads but not schools. ' 
Residential areas including major open space. Counting 50% of university and schools and residential clusters, total 


Schools included in high-rise buildings and not listed separately. 
Open space is elevated over streets and not computed separately. 
No project agreement signed. Statistics subject to change. 

Acreage includes schools and other community facilities. 

Excludes 400 acres for industrial land not now acquired, but committed to acquire. 
Includes medical and institutional as well as retail uses. 
Total employment computed by taking those projects for which there were no total employment estimates and 


Open 
Space 
& Rec. 


1,456 345 
4,000 649 1 
4342 “ - 
1,705 465 63 8,194 
892 3 773 = 8,163 
- 9 “ 100 
597 200 2,670 
,700 - 5,319 
1,516 6,980 
224 1,739 
1,280 5,180 
2,632 8,600 
2,203 9,318 


19,694 (24%) 82,282 


Roads Other 


417 
2,694 


Total 


6,156 
16,939 


2,125 


235 
129 
550 





applying to them the average ratio of jobs to total population for all projects for which statistics are available. 
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Saving 
Santa Cruz 


For the better part of the last 
two decades, community leaders in 
almost every city have been trying to 
arrest the decline of the central 
business district. The symptoms of 
decline are well known: reduced retail 
sales and increased commercial space 
vacancies, shrinking property values 
and poor maintenance of existing 
structures. 

The possible remedies for de- 
clining central business districts are 
also well known; Central Business 
District Urban Renewal Projects, 
shopping malls, increased parking 
capacity, aggressive merchants associa- 
tions and large promotional efforts. 
However, the success of these various 
remedies has sometimes fallen short 
of the anticipated results. 

Ten years ago, Santa Cruz, Calif., 
a city of 32,000 located on the 
Pacific Ocean about 75 miles south 
of San Francisco, was suffering from 
a severe case of “Central Business 
District Decline.’ Much of Santa 
Cruz was originally developed as a 
vacation and resort center around the 
City’s famous “Boardwalk.” However, 
over the years, the central district 
had slipped to a second-rate retail 
area, and many of the once beautiful 
Victorian homes had fallen into a 
state of general deterioration. The 
City did have an active renewal proj- 
ect in the central district, which 
eventually proved to be successful 
within its boundaries. However, the 
impact of the project did not stimu- 
late significant improvements beyond 
the renewal area itself. 


\ 


Impact of Private Effort 

Thus, in 1963, when Chuck and 
Esther Abbott arrived in Santa Cruz, 
the outlook for the revitalization of 
Central Santa Cruz was rather pessi- 
mistic. The Abbotts came to Santa 
Cruz from the Arizona desert, where 
Chuck had retired as a free lance 
photographer and the Official Photo- 
grapher for the State of Arizona. The 
Abbotts decided to leave the desert 
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FAR LEFT—Two years 
ago these apartments, 
absentee owned, had to 
be brought up to code 
or demolished. They are 
now occupied by 
University of California 
students. 


ABOVE-—After Santa 
Cruz students cleaned 
up and fixed up the 
apartments and cleared 
away tons of trash, they 
planted an organic 
garden behind the 
apartments. 


LEFT—Chuck Abbott 
says of his experiences 
in Santa Cruz, ‘’! came 
here to retire, not to 
get into the ‘thing’ as 
deeply as | am. It has, 
however, been the most 
rewarding decade of my 
life. | started at 70 and 
now | am 80.” For his 
involvement, he has 
received a Voluntary 
Action Award. 
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climate because they wanted to enjoy 
the ocean and the more varied life- 
styles that are often found in coast 
communities. 

Although the Abbotts may have 
had some fleeting thoughts about a 
quiet retirement by the shores of the 
beautiful Pacific, it wasn’t long be- 
fore they became actively involved in 
saving Santa Cruz from further de- 
cline. As a photographer for much of 
his life, Chuck Abbott saw great 
potential in Santa Cruz, especially in 
many of its older Victorian style 
homes and public buildings. However, 
the City was busy removing many of 
these structures because they were 
substandard or beyond their eco- 
nomic life or because their location 
was needed for a parking lot. 

The first step was to dissuade 
Santa Cruz from destroying its best 
path to recovery. To do this, Chuck 
Abbott mounted a_ two-pronged 
attack. On one front, he formed 
Community Associates and began to 
talk to anyone who would listen 
about the need to preserve the origi- 
nal character of Santa Cruz. 

On the second front, Abbott set 
out to show what could be done with 
some of the old Victorian houses in 
the central district. He acquired a 
group of row houses in his neighbor- 
hood, arranged the necessary financ- 
ing, put together a work force of 
interested students from the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz and 
retired construction workers, and set 
out on an extensive rehabilitation 
program. The result was the restora- 
tion of some of the City’s “classic” 
residential structures at rents that 
retired people and students could 
pay. Some of the units rent to senior 
citizens for under $50 a month— 
without a subsidy. 


Restoring the Retail Center 

This effort clearly demonstrated 
to Santa Cruz what could be done 
with a little imagination and much 
dedicated, hard work. But Chuck 
Abbott did not waste any time 
moving to his next objective—the 
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dying retail area of the City. When 
Chuck Abbott started his effort to 
bring back the retail core of Santa 
Cruz, about 22 of the shops were 
vacant and business was poor. 

After months of the unique 
Abbott hard sell, the downtown 
merchants organized an ambitious 
program aimed at creating an out- 
standing shopping environment. This 
led to the development of a beauti- 
fully landscaped shopping mall, with 
off-street parking and _ extensive 
remodeling of individual stores. The 
results have exceeded the most 
optimistic projections. Today, there 
are no retail vacancies in the retail 
core (a recent report showed a $2.2 
million increase in retail sales). 

The success of the downtown 
mall almost resulted in the loss of the 
old and historically significant Santa 
Cruz County Court House. As the 
retail business improved, there were 
demands by the merchants for more 
parking and a proposal was made to 
tear down the then vacant Court 
House and use the land for a parking 
lot. This conflicted with Abbott’s 
concept of preserving the original 
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RIGHT —Conversion 

of the Old Santa Cruz 
Courthouse is still 

going on, but the artist's 
sketch shows what the 
exterior will look like. 
Inside will be shops 

and restaurants. 


BELOW-—After 
redevelopment, there 
are no empty stores on 
Pacific Garden Mall 
and retail sales have 
increased 25 percent. 
Two years ago there 
were 22 empty stores 
on Pacific Avenue, nine 
in one block, and $60 
million in retail sales 
annually went over the 
hills to San Jose 
shopping centers. 
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charm of old Santa Cruz, so he de- 
cided to do something about it. 
Abbott won a reprieve from the bull- 
dozer, and then was instrumental in 
putting together a complex of small 
art and gift shops and a few restau- 
rant operations. Today, the old Court 
House is the central attraction in 
downtown Santa Cruz, with a group 
of colorful shops and a very success- 
ful restaurant and wine cellar. 


Additional Challenges 
In less than 10 years, Santa Cruz 
has undergone a major renaissance in 
appearance and spirit largely through 
the efforts, imagination, and _ perse- 
verance of Chuck Abbott. However, 
as he approaches his 80th birthday, 
Abbott is about to undertake his 
most challenging project. He has 
formed a group called Private Rede- 
velopment of Downtown (PROD), 
and has developed a master plan for 
the entire 50 block central district, 
from the ocean to the freeway. Based 
on his successful experience in resi- 
dential rehabilitation and commercial 
rejuvenation, Abbott is sure that the 
entire area can be brought back to 
serve the tourist and recreational and 
commercial needs of the permanent 
population. Although PROD may 
seek some Federal funds for resi- 
dential rehabilitation, the renewal of 
most of the area is to be privately 
financed. This will include major 
redevelopment of the beach area, 
development of a convention center 
with assistance from the Economic 
Development Administration, major 
water and sewer public works, con- 
solidation of the City’s auto dealer- 
ships, and rehabilitation of a number 
of residential areas. Abbott plans to 
complete the plan with a maximum 
of cooperation from all affected and 
a minimum of government red tape. 
This will not be an easy task, but 
given the events of the last 10 years, 
no one has yet dared to say, “It can’t 
be done.” «@ -~Barney Deasy 
San Francisco Office 
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in print 


Property Power: How to Keep the Bulldozer, the Power 
Line, and the Highwayman Away from Your Door, by 
Mary Anne Guitar. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1972. 
322p. $6.95 


In 1967, Redding, Conn., was suddenly presented by 
the State Highway Commission with a plan to run a 
highway through the middie of the town, ‘chewing 
through much of the most scenic and historic areas” 
surrounding it. The highway was to connect with a 
proposed traffic interchange that would have sent 3,000 
cars a day through the town in addition to rezoning 
adjacent areas for business. It would have destroyed ‘’the 
town’s most precious artifacts—cemeteries, pre-Revolu- 
tionary buildings, churches, the Library,”’ as well as many 
houses. 

Concerned citizens formed a Citizens Actions Coun- 
cil, which, acting in concert with the residents of the next 
town, Ridgefield, not only prevented the building of the 
interchange and highway, but also initiated positive action 
to help keep certain areas of the town safe from future 
despoliation. This they accomplished by incorporating 
themselves into a nonprofit, privately funded, develop- 
ment company, Redding Open Land, Inc., which raised 
enough money to buy for Redding part of a huge 
privately owned tract that was for sale. 

Redding’s hard-fought success in saving its character 
is only the most detailed in a series of accounts of other 
citizen action groups from Maine to California who have 
fought the “highwaymen and developers’’ often to a 
standstill, sometimes to plan modification. From these 
accounts it is obvious that it is necessary to have strong 
feelings about the value of one’s environment in order to 
sustain, sometimes for years, the energy and determina- 
tion to ‘‘educate’’ local, State, and Federal government 
agencies, as well as private interests, to an appreciation of 
those values; to discontinuing the bulldozing approach to 
land use. 

As Mary Anne Guitar points out, ‘‘we used every 
trick in the book, becoming quasi-experts on arcane 
planning and zoning and sanitation techniques. . . learned 
to estimate the seepage rate on hardpan, and understood 
the difference between Charlton and Paxton soils.’’ She 
also notes that there are many ordinances and laws on 
proper planning which are flouted regularly by both 
officials and businessmen, and it therefore behooves the 
concerned citizen to pay attention to obscure notices in 
the newspapers, and to note the trends of business 
activity. 

For those wishing to engage in activism in their own 
towns or sections of cities, she provides a detailed ac- 
count of the organizations and individuals, notably the 


conservationist groups, who are happy to supply ideas and 
personnel to help a group get organized. 

But what of the needs of a growing population and 
growing economy? Guitar, along with other conservation- 
ists, does not advocate only being against new projects 
and growth. She quotes Elvis Stahr, president of National 
Audubon Society, who says, ‘There are better and worse 
ways of doing nearly everything; we therefore try to insist 
that alternatives be studied before irrevocable choices are 
made.” 

Helen S. Boston, Bibliographer 
HUD Library and Information Division 


U.S. Government Printing Office publications: 

Environment and the Community: An Annotated 
Bibliography, compiled by the HUD Library. 1971. 66p. 
$.65. 

Environmental Quality, The second annual report of 
the Council on Environmental Quality, $2. 

Annual Report to the President and to the Council 
on Environmental Quality, by Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Environmental Quality. 64p. $1.25. 

Stockholm and Beyond: Report of the Secretary of 
State’s Advisory Committee on the 1972 United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment. 1972. 152p. 
$65. 


Recent Books 

The Complete Ecology Fact Book, edited by Philip 
Nobile and John Deedy. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc. 1972. 472p. appendixes. index. $10. 

Architect and Community: Environmental Design in 
an Urban Society, by Geoffrey Spyer. London, England: 
Peter Owen. Distributed in the U.S.A. by Humanities 
Press, New York. 1971. 158p. bibliog. index. $11. 

The Office Industry: Patterns of Growth and Loca- 
tion. A report of the Regional Plan Association, prepared 
by Regina Belz Armstrong; Edited by Boris Pushkarev. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press. 1972. 166p._ ills. 
bibliog. index. $15. 

American Space: The Centennial Years: 1865-1876, 
by John Brinckerhoff Jackson. New York: W.W. Norton 
& Co., Inc. 1972. 256p. ills. reading list. Index. $7.95. 

Industrialization: A New Concept for Housing, by 
C.A. Grubb and M.|. Phares. New York: Praeger Publish- 
ers. 140p., appendix, bibliog. $12.50. 

Housing Investment in the Inner City: The Dynamics 
of Decline; A Study of Baltimore, Md., 1968-1970, by 
Michael A. Stegman. Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press. 
275p. bibliog. index. $12.95. 

Urban Law Annual, edited by the Undergraduates of 
the School of Law, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
1972. $5.00. 
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In 1970 Robert Grey, City Clerk 
of Boulder, Mont., attended a hous- 
ing seminar in Dallas, Texas, where 
HUD officials explained housing aids 
available for low-income people. Grey 
returned home determined to put 
through a housing program to meet 
Boulder’s needs. A chronic shortage 
of housing had been aggravated by 
the building of the new Boulder High 
School and the addition of teachers 
who were commuting from Butte and 
Helena over 125 miles distant. 

A Rotarian, Grey persuaded the 
Boulder Rotary Club to sponsor a 
housing project. The Club organized 
the nonprofit Big Boulder Housing 
Corporation, and appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Grey, Rotary 
president John Sanddal, and vice- 
president Robert E. Rux. They 
applied to HUD’s Montana Insuring 
Office in Helena for aid to develop a 
project under the Section 236 rental 


BIG BOULDER 
APARTMENTS 


housing program. Approval for the 
project was obtained and construc- 
tion started in May 1971. 

Completed in April of 1972, 
the project’s 50 units were 100 per- 
cent occupied by May 1-less than 
a year after construction started. The 
project is unique for its modular 
construction—the first such project in 
Montana. The modules were fabri- 
cated in Billings and trucked to the 
site in Boulder. 

The project is comprised of five 
two-story buildings, containing 20 
one-bedroom units and 20 efficiency 
units. Ten single-family, three- 
bedroom residences located several 
blocks away will become available for 
homeownership assistance under 
Section 235. The single-family resi- 
dences now rent for $136 a month, 
the one-bedroom units rent for $104 
a month, and rent for the efficiencies 
is $89 a month. 


The first modular 
construction under 
Section 236 in Montana 
is this nonprofit housing 
sponsored by the 
Boulder Rotary Club. 
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When 
different 
people are 


neighbors 


If poverty breeds problems, it 
can also breed strength and a deter- 


mination to get ahead. As an 
example, one Chicago Housing 
Authority development, Prairie 


Courts, is working with its wealthier 
neighbor, South Commons, to solve a 
mutual problem—improving the 
educational program of their neigh- 
borhood school, Drake-South 
Commons Elementary. Complicating 
this attempt to help their children get 
ahead, are two old American hang- 
ups—racial and social bigotry. 
Community leaders on _ the 
Drake-South Commons School Advi- 
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sory Council are convinced that the 
stability of their community can be 


reinforced through a Community 
Resource Program. They are using it 
to shape their elementary school 


program to fit the needs of the neigh- 
borhood. 


Community Differences 

The differences in the two seg- 
ments of the community are an 
integral part of the problem the 
Council faces. South Commons dwell- 
ings range from moderate prices to 
$52,000 townhouses and $425 per 
month apartments; the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority’s Prairie Courts rents 
average approximately $70 per 
month. Prairie Courts has an all black 
population of 2,000. South Commons 
management estimates its racial 
composition at roughly 50/50; the 
population there will exceed 4,000 
when the development is completed. 

Income difference has led to 
class distinction which in turn has 
created animosity between the chil- 
dren of the two sections. Richard 
Firman, principal of Drake remarked, 
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“There is segregation by economic 
class here.” The segregation is not 
only geographical but exists in the 
school in the form of a caste system, 
not based on color. 

“What most people don’t realize 
is that there is economic bigotry, 
with monied blacks as guilty as any- 
one else,” said Mrs. Delores Date, a 
black resident of South Commons 
and current president of the school 
Advisory Council. 

The children resent not being 
able to share in the good life they 
see. “There are nice swimming facili- 
ties for South Commons residents,” 
Firman said. “When kids from the 
low-income section have tried to use 
the facilities, they have been 
ejected.” A territorial situation quick- 
ly became a fact of life. 

The differences within the group 
itself are another problem being dealt 
with by the Council. Many of the 
moderate- and middle-income fami- 
lies, for example, want an enriched 
educational program for advanced 
students. In contrast, many of the 
low-income families prefer a remedial 











Blacks and whites, ‘‘haves” and “‘have nots,” 
form the Drake-South Commons School 


Advisory Council. Their Community Re- 
source Program uses community talent for 
improving the area’s educational system. 


program rather than an enrichment 
program. 


An Alliance and a Dream 

These are some of the problems 
the Prairie Courts-South Commons 
community is attacking—community 


survival, a better educational pro- 
gram, and racial and class integration. 
What seem insurmountable  differ- 
ences, instead of discouraging the 


Council, have in fact helped create a 
tightly-knit alliance. 

“I guess you have to have faith 
in people, in each other. Our dream 
is to see Drake as one of the best 
schools in the country,” said Mrs. 
Doris Smith, a Prairie Courts resident 
and former president of the Advisory 
Council. 

The Drake-South Commons 
School Advisory Council has found a 
common cause, a unifying force in 
the effort to improve the neighbor- 
hood school. The simple fact is the 


residents of both the public and pri- 
vate housing developments need each 
other if they are to develop the qual- 
ity educational program and_ the 
stable community they desire. 


Community Resource Program 

From this need, the Community 
Resource Program was formed. It is 
based on a study of the effects of 
integration on education and is predi- 
cated on the belief that when chil- 
dren of different races attend school, 
everyone gets a better education. 

The CRP revolves around five 
projects: 

1. A learning center to help 

develop each child’s individual 

abilities; 

2. Facility-community in-service 
workshops to examine the ques- 
tion of discipline, teacher atti- 
tudes, child behavior and devel- 
opment, and the implication of 
intercultural contacts; 

3. An early abilities screening 
program to help teachers assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
each child; 

4. An adult education program 
to examine the interacting rela- 
tionships of family, community, 
and school, and a parent’s guide 
to the teaching of reading; 

5. A community history text 
prepared with and for the 
school’s children as part of a 
total effort to give them not 
only a clearer understanding of 
their surroundings but also of 
themselves. 


The Program gives special consid- 
eration to individual student abilities, 
providing the enrichment desired by 
some and the tutoring needed by 
others. This individual consideration 
is made possible by drawing on the 
multitude of volunteer talent in the 
community. Thus the remedial and 
enrichment needs will both be met. 

Perhaps the most unusual ele- 
ment of the Program is that plans do 
not call for Board of Education fund- 
ing, at least in the pilot stage. “We 
don’t want to turn to the Board. It 
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might not endorse what we want to 
do,” said Mrs. Smith. “If we don’t 
have to use the Board as a fiscal 
agent, we can be fairly autonomous.” 

To date, some money has been 
contributed by the PTA through 
fund-raising events. A $20,000 grant 
from the Wieboldt Foundation has 
been primarily responsible for keep- 
ing the Program afloat. The Chicago 
State University has expressed an 
interest in using Drake as a labora- 
tory school. Such a designation might 
attract foundation funds and give the 
program a chance to grow in scope. 
It would demonstrate that effective 
integration by race and economic 
class is possible in Chicago. 

This local situation is of poten- 
tial national interest for a number of 
reasons. First, the community will be 
sustained or destroyed through its 
educational system; other communi- 
ties are in the same position. Second, 
the judiciary and many Federal, 
State, and local agencies are encour- 
aging integration through a variety of 
means, including the placement of 
housing for families of different races 
and income levels in the same com- 
munity. Similar communities, are 
therefore interested in the outcome 
of the Drake School experiment. 

If this educational experiment 
fails, it won’t be for lack of trying or 
working together as a team—black, 
white, the “haves” and “have nots.” 
The membership of the Council re- 
flects the wide differences in the 
makeup of the community. However, 
they are learning to pull together- 
determined that no one, or nothing 
will prevent them from creating a 
decent neighborhood with a sound 
school system. 

It remains to be seen whether 
placing families with such different 
backgrounds in such close proximity, 
as in the case of Prairie Courts and 
South Commons, is a workable solu- 
tion. Fundamental to the issue is 
whether or not the people of this 
country still want America to be a 
melting pot. «@ Sam Lucchese 

Chicago Housing Authority 
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Delivering 


social 
Services 


By Troy Chapman, Executive Director 
Wilmington (Delaware) 
Housing Authority 


Over the past three years, we have 
devoted enormous amounts of time 
and effort to make the public hous- 
ing program achieve its objective of 
providing a suitable living environ- 
ment for low income families. Three 
basic objectives have guided us in this 
effort: first, to make the program 
truly responsive to local needs and 
reduce the Federal involvement to 
the maximum extent possible; 
second, to improve the efficiency of 
the Federal-local relationship and; 
third, to increase much needed social 
services for low income _ residents 
through linkage with the services 
available in the community. 

The long term viability of a low- 
rent housing project will be enhanced 
to the extent that management recog- 
nizes the need for special effort to 
help residents meet their health, 
education, and employment needs. 


Norman V. Watson, 
HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Housing Management 


A year ago, the Wilmington 
(Del.) Housing Authority was at- 
tempting to meet the social and 
community needs of approximately 
8,000 residents with three people—a 
full-time Director of Social Services 
and her staff of two field workers. 
They worked out of a single 8’ x 8’ 
office located behind the manager’s 
storage room in a building for elderly 
and handicapped. 

Obviously, programs for meeting 
the needs of families were few. There 
were some for the elderly, but they 
depended for execution upon outside 
organizations. 

Today, the Resident Services 
Division has a staff of 30 full-time 
workers, almost half of them resi- 
dents; it occupies its own building in 
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the Riverside Eastlake complex. It 
has organized or reorganized 11 resi- 
dent councils and 30 block clubs 
which exert effective influence on the 
decisions affecting their communities. 


Minor Miracle 

This minor miracle happened 
because, in mid-1971, the Authority 
Commissioners began a major revision 
of its operating structure and 
launched a vigorous search for new 
funding sources to meet resident 
needs. 

One funding possibility explored 
was a partnership of the Authority, 
the State of Delaware, HUD, and 
HEW. A proposal to improve the 
social service delivery system was 
made to the State Division on Social 
Services. The Authority proposed 
that it become a contractor for ser- 
vices under HEW’s 75%/25% Program, 
which matches State social service 
funds on a three to one basis. The 
State agency agreed to the proposal, 
if the Authority rather than the State 
would furnish the initial 25 percent 
funds. 


FAR LEFT—A worker for a private 
agency providing day care services 
pauses in the playground for a quick 
hua from the children. Resident Services 
coordinates with the private agency on 
need and planning surveys. 


TOP—Neighborhood youngsters relax 
near scattered site housing ina 
playground created through joint 
City/WHA efforts. 


NEAR LEFT-—A group of elderly 
residents gather for the regular hot 
lunch program at Baynard Apartments, 
one of five elderly and handicapped 
rental complexes. 


Photos by Morris T. Brown, II, and 
Custom Creation Corporation 
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From the Philadelphia Area 
Office of HUD, the Authority re- 
ceived a positive response to its pro- 


posal to use its own funds, some of 


which HUD provides, as the matching 
funds needed to qualify for the HEW 
program. With HUD authorization 
WHA signed a contract with the Divi- 
sion of Social Services, which in turn 
became the conduit for the HEW 
money. 

The first year program under this 
arrangement called for WHA to pro- 
vide $125,000 in funds on services 
toward a total budget of over 
$600,000. It was quite a jump for an 
agency with a previous year’s social 
service budget of less than $25,000. 
John Moravetz, the present Resident 
Services Director, was hired. He 
began to seek those community 
leaders and spokesmen in the city 
capable of becoming professional and 
paraprofessional community workers. 
A priority was given to the develop- 
ment of a resident-hiring program. 

The Resident Services Division is 
now operating four components: (1) 
Home Management Services, (2) 
Family Services, (3) Elderly Services, 
and (4) Neighborhood Action. While 
the Home Management, Family, and 
Elderly Service components operate 
their programs independently, each 
coordinates with the Neighborhood 
Action component. This coordination 
enables the Division to make maxi- 


mum use of the organizing effect of 


social 
projects. 


service and_ recreational 


Neighborhood Action Component 
The Neighborhood Action com- 


ponent was perhaps our most im- 
portant creation in the past year. Its 
purpose is to involve residents in 
planning, development and delivery 
of services provided by the WHA and 
to improve social cohesiveness and 
housing conditions within the 
complexes. Its staff of community 
organizers helps to form and maintain 
effective community residents’ 
councils. 

In the past six months, Neighbor- 
hood Action has organized 11 resi- 
dent councils and 30 block clubs, to 
which, in compliance with _ its 
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purpose, we are providing technical 
assistance. The five or six who 
attended a Riverside Resident Council 
meeting a year ago have increased to 
65, who in a recent meeting debated 
and decided upon a trip to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to present their ideas to 
various congressmen. In contrast to a 
year ago when residents were wary of 
even appearing before the WHA Com- 
missioners, they have undertaken to 
convince the State Highway Depart- 
ment to correct a hazardous traffic 
condition at the entrance to the 
Southbridge development; gained the 
support of the WHA Commissioners 
and Delaware’s congressmen to their 
position on pending public housing 
legislation; successfully fought for a 
pedestrian overpass for children to 
cross a busy street in a black commu- 
nity (the first such public school 
overpass built outside the wealthier 
suburban school districts); and organ- 
ized a regular Saturday cleanup day 
for the housing developments, utiliz- 
ing WHA publicity, volunteer labor, 
and Wilmington City trash trucks. 

Far overshadowing the physical 
activities of the new community 
councils is the change of attitude 
shown by both WHA residents and 
the community at large. The Author- 
ity has formed a continuous and 
workable partnership with our resi- 
dents and gained valuable cooperation 
and respect from residents and non- 
residents alike. 

Community leaders have joined 
efforts to improve the WHA. The 
President of the local NAACP is the 
Compliance Officer; the former 
Executive Director of the Model 
Neighborhood Council is a commu- 
nity organization consultant to NAC 
through the TransCentury Corpora- 
tion, one of our “Wilmington Sys- 
tem” subcontractors; and a former 
Director of the most effective city 
neighborhood associations is now the 
Assistant Director of Resident 
Services. 

Today, residents have control 
(not just a voice or a major voice, 
but control) over significant portions 
of the modernization program, the 
hiring of resident workers and hous- 
ing managers (all managers are now 
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required to reside in the develop- 
ments they manage) and over their 
own independently-budgeted profes- 
sional office staff. 

The professional staff is responsi- 
ble to the Wilmington Resident 
Affairs Board, a city-wide organiza- 
tion composed of the officers of all 
local resident councils. This is the 
first such residents’ organization in 
Wilmington, and its members meet on 
a regular basis with WHA Commis- 
sioners and staff. 

The Wilmington Housing Author- 
ity is gratified to find that its total 
service to residents is attracting atten- 
tion to its application of modern 
techniques to public housing manage- 
ment. After many years of a “bricks 
and mortar” approach to public hous- 
ing, the WHA is now turning toward 
its true goal of serving the people.«@ 


Editor’s Note: In October Congress 
reduced the funds for the 75/25 Pro- 
gram and cut Delaware’s share from 
$22 million to $6 million; however, 
the Wilmington Housing Authority 
funds were not reduced and the pro- 
grams are operating as described. 
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Metropolitan Area Statistics 


The Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1972 (93rd Edition), recently published, contains a section entitled 
“Metropolitan Area Statistics’’ which presents information from various Federal Government and private sources for 
standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA’s) designated by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget. 


Data are presented for the 148 SMSA’s with 200,000 or more population in 1970. Of 216 items shown for each 
SMSA, 87 items are from the 1970 Census of Population and Housing. Reprints of this section of the Statistical 
Abstract may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 20402, or from any US. 
Department of Commerce Field Office. The price per copy is 35 cents; a 25 percent discount is allowed on orders of 
100 copies or more sent to the same address. 


The population data include total SMSA population in 1970, population in central cities, and population outside 
central cities, with racial breakouts of each. Other information includes the number of families, family income, and 
families below the low-income level; employment and earnings; vital statistics on births, deaths, and marriages; health 
statistics in terms of numbers of physicians, dentists, and hospital beds; and school enrollments. 


The population and housing as well as the related socio-economic information is presented in the form of U.S. totals, 
totals for the 148 SMSA’s combined, and the data for each SMSA. The table headings for housing for each SMSA 
include the following information: 





HOUSING UNITS, 1970 HOUSING UNITS, 1970 


Year-round units Year-round units in central cities 
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